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of Greek culture. The East took its revenge for the conquests of
Alexander, We see the rise of Syriac, which had become a literary
language by the addition of Greek words to the vocabulary of
Aramaic, the similar emergence of Coptic from Demotic, the use
of Neophrygian as a language for inscriptions, and the birth, or at
least the epigraphic self-expression, of that strange brotherhood
known as the Xenoi Tekmoreioi1. Meanwhile Philo of Byblus,
the writer of Corpus Hermeticum xvi, and the gnostics whom
Plotinus attacked2, professed to be in cultural rebellion against
Hellas. We can hardly devise a formula to cover these various
phenomena without becoming fanciful: but it remains true that a
certain shift of balance had long been happening. From about
200 B.C. the native was asserting himself against the Hellene in
Egypt; in the next century Rome's cynical laissez-faire in breaking
the Seleucids and ignoring the Euphrates allowed Parthia to
become an apparent counterweight; and then with Mithridates
(and perhaps again with Cleopatra) the East was born as a cause
if not as an entity3. In the third century the Empire found a rival
in the Sassanian kingdom, militant in politics and in religion.
Mani's disciples carried his words westwards, but his face was set
to the East. The end of all this was Islam.
IV. THE WESTERN PROVINCES
We may now consider the spread of Oriental cults in the Latin-
speaking half of the Roman Empire. Rome was from of old a
borrower in religion, as in art and letters (p. 571 sq.\ and the Roman
West remained a borrower, for all its power of setting its own
stamp on what it borrowed. Rome drew men by the opportunities
which it presented; so did the Western provinces, with the new
wealth and markets which they offered to traders. It is no accident
that Mithraism was so strongly represented in the Danube region,
which offered a rich field for exploitation; while the third Mith-
raeum at Poetovio was built by soldiers, the first and the second
were built by slaves and freedmen in the tax-farming service4. The
trader followed very dose on the soldier*s heels even in war, ready
to buy slaves and other booty and to sell wine and oil. The
introduction of cults by individuals and foreign groups was a
different thing from the civic establishment of Egyptian and
Syrian cults in the Hellenistic age, and from the quindecimviral
1 Cf. W. Ruge, in P.W. s&. Tekmordoi.          2 n, 9; see below, p. 627.
3  Cf. E. Norden, Neue Jahrbucher, xxxi, 1913, pp. 656^.5 W. W.
Tarn, J.R.S. xxn, 1932, pp. 135 syq.
4  M. Abramic, Fuhrer Jurch PoetoviQ> pp. 162 sqq. and 1721^.